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A Vital Question Answered | 


Where Shall I Send My Boy or Girl of "Teen Age? 


After thirty years of experience as Founder and Principal of the PALMER 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE at Sedalia, North Carolina, MRS. CHARLOTTE 
HAWKINS BROWN says: 


‘ 


Palmer Memorial Institute is modeled after the fine finish- 


ing schools of New England, presenting superior advantages 


for mental and. cultural development. 


This institution offers an accredited high school course of 


four years, based on an elementary course of eight years. 


The limited enrollment which the institution purposely main- 


tains makes it possible for students to have individual at- 


tention in their classes and life generally. Ours is not a school — | 


for delinquents or children north or south who need correc- 


tive training. Every applicant must come well recommended 


and his or her environment will be carefully investigated. 


Instruction in Music, Art and Drama as a part of the 


regular High School curriculum opens up for the students 


at Palmer Institute new vistas of culture and information. 


These cultural influences are augmented by a superior art 


collection and yearly trips for seniors to Art museums, 


lectures, recitals, and to historical sites in other cities. Be- 


sides the benefits of organized athletics, Palmer Institute 


students have contact with the members of the faculty which 


is carefully chosen from graduates of the leading colleges 


in the United States. 


The buildings are modern, comfortable and tastefully equipped. 


Only 25 students of ages ranging from 12 to 18 can be admitted next year. 


Terms—$150.00 a year 


Write immediately for a bulletin. 


Address: 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
SEDALIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Grounds. 
as in any other quarter. 


may count this credit towards a degree. 


full credit after 3 P. M. July 8. 


| HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 1, TO AUGUST 12, 1931 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified Students, and to Auditors, by a staff 
of regular University teachers, together with complete facilities of the University plant, including Library, 
Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis, Courts, and Play 


Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same grade of work and receive equal credits 
Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses successfully completed, and upon classifying 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with no acamedic record. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 
June 29th to July 8th 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3 P. M. June 30. No student may register for 


For further information write THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 


South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., and 
B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teaching. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland; by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Marylana@; by boards of education in 
other states; by the University Senate of the 

| M. E. Church; by the Regents of the University 

} of New York; American Medical Association 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


FACULTY—University tratnee. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scen-ry, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to August 7, 1931. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 20th- 
24th. Upper Classes, September 25th-26th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


| 


HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


Summer School for Teachers 


First Term 


Second Term 


June 17 
to 
July 24 


July 27 
to 


Sept. 2 


Bulletin and Application Blank sent on request 
to 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SCHOOL 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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| 


BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS MODERN EQUUPMENT 
STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 
EXCELLENT CLIMATE 


A progressive school for girls 
of discriminating parents. 


Last 3 years of High Scheol 4 years College 


For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


A State Institution for the Higher Training 
of Colored Youths 

Offers courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Agriculture, Home Bco- 
nomics; Normai diplomas in: Education, Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts. 

Recognized by Regional and National accrediting 
agencies. Physical plant valued at ,200, + ex- 
penis over $140,000 yearly for maintenance. 
A Student's school. 

“Southern University has fully justified the sup- 
port given by the State of Louisiana... Louisiana 
has dignified Negro Higher Education.”—From the 
Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 


For information address: 
J. S. CLARK, President 


‘DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL | 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA. 


OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in | 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work | 
Home Economics, Irenwork, and Welding 
under 


COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS | 


J. H. N. WARING, Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Penna. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY | 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 

best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 

location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 

ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 
For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 


AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY | 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL 
STATE COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Offers standard four-year college courses leading 
to bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences, educa- 
tion, secretarial commerce, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, mechanic arts; pre-medic courses; special 
work in music, physical education, dramatics and 
art. 
Faculty of educational experts with advanced 
degrees from leading univesrities. 
$2,000,000.00 PLANT 


Quarter begins March 13, June 5, October 1, Dec. 19. 
For catalogue or information write 


W. 4. HALE, Presient | 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Furhter Information, Address the Director 
FORRPSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast Atlanta, Georgia 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 
Magnificent Location. Thorough Work. 
Positive Christian Ideals. 

For information address 
HENRY T. McDONALD, President 
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A HALF century has passed since Booker 

T. Washington, fired by the spirit of 
Armstrong, left the sea-fringed campus of 
Hampton to establish a 
school for the under- 
privileged youth of his 
race in the seething black belt of Alabama. 
At that time the need of education of any 
kind for Negro youth in the South was but 
grudgingly admitted. And the meager ap- 
propriation of $2,000.00 which the State of 
Alabama voted for the support of Tuskegee 
was a fair index of the degree of interest 
which the ruling class of the South had in 
the education of Negroes. 


Tuskegee 


In a dilapidated, run-down, one-room 
shack on the edge of a wilderness, Booker 
T. Washington founded an _ institution 
which within a lifetime has exerted an al- 
most incredible influence on educational 
methods, enlisted the support of great phi- 
lanthropists, evoked the admiration of 
teachers from centers of learning through- 
out the world, and commanded the respect 
of the children of those who fought to keep 
his race in bondage. 


Tuskegee today is more than an institu- 
tion of learning. Planted in that section 
of the country where the great mass of 
Negroes live, circumscribed by the legal and 
social usages of the slave regime, it has be- 
come the symbol of the Negroes’ faith in 
American democracy. By the establishment 
of Tuskegee, Booker T. Washington, even 
as a later prophet Gandhi, turned his back 
on the traditional methods of obtaining jus- 
tice for his oppressed people. He saw his race 
ever the victim of force, in slavery, in Civil 
War, in Reconstruction, economic, military 
and political, and he knew that where 
force marched in its train followed hate 
and bloodshed and death. He envisioned a 
Negro race gaining full stature in America, 
not by the glorification of its handicaps but 
by the worth of its achievements. Where 
others might compel respect, he would win 
it. Where others sought equality in legal 


enactment and statute, he hoped to find it 
in the hearts of men. 

Fifty years is not a long time as time 
goes. But if one contrasts the economic and 
social status of the Negro in 1881 with that 
of 1931, he will have cause for rejoicing. 

For slowly the fires of hate die out. Grad- 
ually the Negro emerges from a slave status, 


And though 


Stony the road we trod 
Bitter the chastening rod 


he moves forward toward full and complete 
citizenship. 

Without Tuskegee it is doubtful whether 
the present hopeful staie of race relation- 
ships would have come to pass so soon. Nor 
could Tuskegee have reached its great 
eminence without the inspiration and lead- 
ership of Booker T. Washington and the 
able administration of his successor, Robert 
Russa Moton. Of a certainty the fifty 
years that are sped auger well for the years 
that are on their way. 


VER since the World War France has 

been mindful of the role which her 
black subjects played in the defense of 
Paris. And in _ the 
event of another great 
conflict France con- 
fidently relies on the 
valor and loyalty of millions of blacks who 
form a vital part of her huge colonial em- 
pire. Without the man power which her 
African colonies can muster, the position 
of France from a military standpoint is 
precarious. Therefore it is highly desirable 
for the future safety of France that her 
black citizens, though thousands of miles 
from the seat of government, shall main- 
tain their allegiance. 

For this reason, when the new cabinet of 
M. Pierre Laval was formed, M. Blaise 
Diagne, Negro deputy from the Senegal, 
was made Under Secretary of the Colonies. 
It was felt, and probably rightly so, that a 
Senegalese in the cabinet might be able 


Diplomacy at 
Home and Abroad 
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to allay native discontent and unrest which 
has been observed for some time through- 
out French Africa. Without in any way 
depreciating the exceptional qualities of 
Monsieur Diagne, who has few equals and 
no superiors in the French House of Depu- 
ties, this is undoubtedly the reason for his 
elevation, 


No greater contrast could be afforded be- 
tween the methods of France and America 
in dealing with their citizens of color than 
the policies pursued by the State Depart- 
menis of these two countries. Only in 
Liberia where the physical hazards are well 
nigh insuperable are American Negro citi- 
zens represented in the diplomatic service 
above the grade of consul. And even the 
consular service now is practically closed 
to Negro youth. The elation with which the 
Negro press hailed the appointment of Paul 
M. Pearson of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
humanitarian and educator, as the first civil 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, was quickly 
succeeded by disappointment when it was 
ascertained that not a single Negro was to 
be a member of his large staff of assistants. 
Apparently the fact that 92 per cent of the 
inhabitants of the Virgin Islands are Neg- 
roes was considered of no consequence by 
the State Department in the selection of the 
administrative personnel. 


We presume that America expects no less 
loyalty on the part of the 12,000,000 black 
citizens within her boundaries than France 
expects of her forty-five million without. 
Such being the case, America might learn 
some lessons in diplomacy from France. 


F there is any nobler achievement in the 
annals of American womanhood than 
the founding of Spelman College for Negro 
women in Atlanta, we 
confess that we know 
not of it. And if in the 
long list of Rockefeller philanthropies there 
is one which has been justified more than 
the grants to Spelman, which certainly could 
not have survived except for the sustained 
munificence of this family, then it has been 
successfully hidden from the public eye. 


Spelman 
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For a half century now Spelman has 
sent out a steady stream of trained Negro 
women. Earnest, cultured gentle women 
imbued with the high idealisms, and carry- 
ing something of the quiet thoroughness of 
a former New England which has been cul- 
tivated assiduously under a Georgia sky. 
These young women have dispersed through- 
out the nation, and though comparatively 
few in numbers compared with the gradu- 
ates of other schools, nevertheless they have 
been of vast influence in elevating the stand- 
ards of Negro life. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Spelman was 
held synchronously with that of Tuskegee. 
The story of its founding in the basement 
of the Friendship Baptist Church of Atlanta 
is not unlike the story of the founding of 
Tuskegee. Its growth during fifty years from 
a simple elementary school to the only fully 
accredited college for Negro women in 
America is little less than astounding. And 
no history of women’s education in America 
would be complete without the story of 
Spelman. 


O say the least, President Hoover's char- 
acterization of the Virgin Islands as a 
“poor-house” is an example of unfortunate 
phraseology. For with- 
out any just cause he 
has deeply humiliated 
the inhabitants of these islands who through 
no fault of their own became a defensive 
investment of the United States. It is not 
customary for American citizens to deride 
poverty, whatsoever its causes. And the cha- 
grin which ihe President expressed in such 
blunt and heartless fashion provokes won- 
der on the part of those who have looked 
upon him as a great humanitarian. It can 
easily be possible that in the long run the 
Virgin Islands might not be as unprofitable 
to the United States as the President sup- 
poses. If we remember correctly, similar 
opinions were freely expressed about the 
purchase of Alaska by Secretary of State 
William H. Seward. These opinions proved 
to be wrong. And it is not wholly inconceiv- 
able that in the present instance the Presi- 
dent could be wrong as well as impolite. 


In Bad Taste 
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Jamaica: A Racial Mosaic ms 
By Raymonp Lesure 
uc 
NE of the most interesting but least known others toil on sugar, coffee and banana est tes. 4 
spots in the American Mediterranean is Both at home and abroad the Jamaica» js cl 
: the island of Jamaica. Removed from Cuba known as a good worker. It is doubtful 4 
only by a night’s sail, it is an island that will whether the Panama Canal could have been “4 
wi 
well reward the time of any visitor. Walk constructed or the development of the fruit tu 
along the quaint streets of Kingston and peer companies in Central America carried out ex- | 
ch 
into rum shops which must date back to the cept for the efforts of thousands of Jamaican , 
time of Tom Cringle. Stop at the Myrtlebank laborers. ‘Today there is a large Jamaican 7 
hotel and explore the mysteries of Planters colony in Harlem, while Jamaicans provide ie 

Punch, Blue Mountain Coffee and Jamaica much of the unskilled labor in the Cuban sugar 
ar 
land-crabs. Take a ride through banana and fields. ‘Their work has not always been appre- bl 
sugar plantations, past giant cotton trees and ciated, however, and the British government wat 
royal palms; cross the blue-tinted mountains upon several occasions has protested against i. 
to Port Antonio; and you will learn why Ja- their alleged mistreatment by the sugar th 
maica is worthwhile. But do not allow the centrals. a 
r beauties of tropical scenery to blind you to the The Negro population of Jamaica is pre- di 
most interesting and important fact of all— dominately Protestant—the Baptist denom- fi 
Jamaica is predominantly a black man’s land. ination apparently having the strongest hold. he 
The great majority of the million folk who The churches of Jamaica are not only self- - 
inhabit Jamaica are scarcely literate peasants supporting but some of them send Negro mis- a 
of rustic simplicity. They speak a so-called sionaries to Haiti and Africa. Nevertheless e 
Negro English which has an Irish brogue and the Christian ideal of monogomy has not been n 
which it is almost impossible for the outsider realized; the rate of illegitimacy is 71 per cent st 
to understand. Living for the most part in and seems to be increasing. Perhaps the ma- n 
thatched huts, they till tiny pieces of land jority of such births, however, are the result re 
called their “ground,” much as do _ their of what Americans would call “common law” t! 
brothers in the countryside of Haiti. Many marriages. Moreover, some peasants, while 0 
nominally Chris- fi 
z tian, are addicted it 
to “obeah,” a t 
form of witch- 
craft similar to 
voodooism in n 
Haiti. The edu- e 

cated minority in 
the towns scoff at v 
“obeah,” but c 
many of them fi 
nevertheless \ 
sort to “blood 
medicines” and i 
other quack rem- i 
edies, as a cure 
for ailments in- 
cluding venereal! 
disease and impo- 
tency. 
To an Ameri- | 

can there is no es- 

sential difference 

between a full- 


Traffic Officer, Kingston, Jamaica blooded Negro 
(By courtesy of United Fruit Company) and a mulatto or 
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“colored” person. But in Ja- 


maica (as in South Africa) this 
difference exists and is important. 
The colored population, the prod- 
uct of early mixed unions, today 
numbers about 160,000. It is a 
class which seems to have less in 
common with the Negro peasants 
of the country than with the 
whites. The reason is more cul- 
tural than racial. The colored 
class lives for the most part in the 
cities; and its leaders have re- 
ceived a fairly good education and 
live upon a fairly civilized stand- 
ard of living, in contrast to the 
black peasants who are for the 
most part illiterate and who dwell 
in stark simplicity. The leaders of 
the colored class of Jamaica play 
cricket, wear Oxford blazers, 
drink tea, say “cheerio,” live in 
fine houses on King’s Road and 
hold important position busi- 
ness and in the professions. Sev- 
eral colored men are heads of gov- 
ernment departments. They have 
no pride in the Negro race, as 
such; they aspire to be English- 
men. The colored class has prog- 
ressed so much more rapidly than 
the mass of the black population 
of the country that it has come to 
feel part of the dominant govern- 
ing class. The difference between 
the two groups is due therefore 
primarily to cultural reasens. Those black 
Jamaicans who are educated and well-man- 
nered are received upon a basis of complete 
equality. 

Of the whites who inhabit this island and 
who number about 15,000, there are two 
classes. First there is the British colonial of- 
ficial who comes and goes in accordance with 
Whitehall decree. Then there is the white 
Jamaican who may serve in the government or 
in the professions, or who may be engaged in 
agriculture or trade. These white Jamaicans 
are in many cases the descendants of early 
planters. They and their families have lived 
on the island for generations. I talked with 
one or two who had actually never been away 
from Kingston. In England one frequently 
hears the statement that it is impossible for 
the white man to settle in the tropics, except 
upon highland areas such as are found in 
East Africa. The history of Jamaica shows 
that this is untrue. Opinions differ whether 


the white Jamaican is as good a man as his 


Reaping Cocoanuts—Jamaica 
(By courtesy of United Fruit Company) 


brother in the temperate zone. Nevertheless 
he exists and he multiplies. The history of this 
island demonstrates that climate alone is not 
sufficient to prevent the white man from over- 
running the tropics. If part of the world is to 
be reserved for the colored races, it will have 
to be done by some form of social control. 

The line between these four types—black, 
colored, British white and Jamaican white, is 
difficult sometimes to draw. Racial differences 
are seldom discussed in the island, the term 
Jamaican is used to cover white, colored and 
black. Nevertheless these types exist and 
their social and political interplay presents a 
fascinating racial study. 

In other countries the presence of differing 
racial groups living side by side has often led 
to serious economic and racial conflict. In 
Jamaica, however, there is peace. From time 
to time the people express grievances; but on 
the whole they seem unusually contented and 
thev are remarkably loyal to the Crown. “Me 
a British object” is the Jamaican equivalent 
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For this conditfon three 
First, Jamaica 


of Civis Romanus. 
main facts are responsible. 
has played an important and fascinating part 
in the history of the British Empire, ever since 


emissaries of Oliver Cromwell drove the 
Spaniards out of the island in 1660. British 
privateers, most famous of whom was Henry 
Morgan, used the old harbor at Port Royal 
as a rendezvous from which they sallied forth 
to give battle on the Spanish Main. In 1782 
the great Rodney saved Jamaica from capture 
and the Empire from collapse by defeating 
the French off Dominica. Today Jamaicans 
are proud of the services their island has given 
to the British Commonwealth. 

Secondly, Jamaica is remarkably free from 
racial prejudice. In other British territories 
plenty of examples of Anglo-Saxon superiority 
and racial discrimination may be found. But 
in Jamaica there is no color bar. Here is one 
spot in the Empire where Cecil Rhodes’s doc- 
trine, “equal rights for all civilized men,” is 
taken seriously. When a colored Jamaican is 
given a position in the government he is paid 
exactly the same salary as the Englishmen in 
a similar position. White men frequently take 
orders from colored superiors. A few years 
ago the British Colonial Office appointed a 
black Jamaican as Attorney General for 
British Guiana. In the churches and in most of 
the clubs, white and black mix together upon a 
basis of equality. The British have not at- 
tempted to encourage native institutions here 
as they have in parts of Africa simply because 
no native institution or language has ever 
existed in a country settled by transplanted 
Africans. They have applied the French policy 
of assimilation—they have encouraged the 
Negro to become an Englishman. Whether or 
not the policy has been successful, taking the 
people as a whole, the Jamaican leaders, re- 
membering the days of slavery, are nevertheless 
grateful to British rule. When Senator Jim 
Reed proposed the annexation of Jamaica a 
few years ago by the United States as an off- 
set to the British war-debt, Jamaica was 
thrown into uproar. What would a Jamaican 
gain by annexation to the United States? 
Merely the Jim Crow laws of the South—so 
reasoned the Jamaican. Far from regarding 
the British Crown as a lesser evil to the United 
States Jamaica is intensely loyal. I have been 
unable to discover anyone, not even Marcus 
Garvey, who asks that Jamaica be given its 
independence. 

Finally, there are economic and social rea- 
sons why the people of Jamaica as a whole are 
contented with their lot. It is true that the 
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island in spots is over-populated, that there 
is overhousing in the cities and poverty in the 
country, that many thousands of Jamaicans 
periodically emigrate to improve their cco- 
nomic status. Nevertheless, Jamaica today js 
in a much better economic condition than «ny 
of her neighbors, whether Porto Rico or Cuba, 
simply because the economy of the island js 
based not upon the single crop of sugar pro- 
duced by foreign plantations, but upon diver- 
sified agriculture—bananas, sugar,  cofice, 
pimento—much of which is in the hands of the 
peasant farmer. Nearly every native family 
owns its own piece of “ground.” There is no 
shortage of food. Moreover, the Jamaicans are 
receiving the rudiments of education. The sta- 
tistics show that about half of the people are 
illiterate; but the American consul in Kingston, 
Mr. Squire, told me that out of 5,000 Ja- 
maicans recently examined in connection with 
our quota, not a single one had been found who 
was unable to read or write. Thanks largely to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, an excellent sys- 
tem of district nursing has also been installed 
to teach the people hygiene. Finally, as we shall 
see later, the Jamaicans have the right to elect 
fourteen out of the twenty-nine members of the 
Legislative Council, while they occupy about 
nine-tenths of the positions in the government. 

The present condition of Jamaica appears 
the more remarkable when one considers its 
origin. During the century and a half follow- 
ing the conquest of Jamaica, Englishmen im- 
ported about a million African slaves into the 
island—the ancestors of the present popula- 
tion. Jamaica was given over to sugar estates, 
administered by white planters and by white 
“bookkeepers” many of whom had sold them- 
selves to planters in order to escape debt in 
England. For a time the system produced 
large fortunes and enabled the plantocracy to 
live in the grand style (the mansion of Rose 
Hall for example is supposed to have cost 
$150,000) : but the system was based on slave 
labor and it was sordid and cruel. Before 1781 
it was legal to mutilate slaves by cutting off 
their arms and legs for punishment. The 
slaves were not allowed to marry or establish 
homes—a condition which helps explain the 
present height of illegitimacy today. It was 
customary moreover for the white planters to 
have their Negro “housekeepers.” 

Although Great Britain administered Ja- 
maica through a governor, the plantocracy had 
a large share in the government. In 1664 a 
House of Assembly, having full legislative 
power was established—a body which the 
planters dominated. Thus in control of the 
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economic and political life of the colony the 
settlers for a time had things their own way. 
For example, when the British authorities 
asked that the treatment of the Jamaican 
slaves be improved, the House of Assembly 
rudely declared that this was a “domestic” 
question. When as the result of a long agita- 
tion by missionaries and others, England fin- 
ally freed the slaves of Jamaica in 1837, the 
Jamaican planters ‘protested bitterly. They 
continued to mistreat the Negro and they actu- 
ally tortured the missionaries who had de- 
manded freedom; the Negroes retaliated by re- 
fusing to work and tension between white and 
black finally resulted in the famous Morant 
Bay Rebellion of 1865. The plantocracy sup- 
pressed the revolt with the utmost severity, 
putting to death 500 Negroes and burning a 
thousand Negro houses. Following an investi- 
gation by a royal commission, the British gov- 
ernment decided that the control of the plant- 
ers over the local government must come to 
an end, for the sake of whites and blacks alike. 
In 1865 the House of Assembly was terminated 
in favor of an administration in which the 
governor had almost despotic powers. A few 
vears later, however (1885), the government 
established a legislative council with an official 
majority and enfranchised the Negroes by de- 
claring that any person paying ten shillings 
tax a vear might vote. While in 1865 there 
were only 1,903 persons on the voting list, 
most of them white, the establishment of the 
so-called Ten Shilling Voter soon increased 
the electorate to about 38,000. At present the 
total number of voters is about 54,000, the 
vast majority of whom are black. Unlike the 
franchise in many of our southern states, the 
Negro franchise in Jamaica means something. 
Before the creation of the ten shilling voter, 
polities in Jamaica had been a white man’s 
affair. Since then the planter class has with- 
drawn from politics; election of the 14 elected 
members of the Legislative Council is now con- 
trolled by the Negro vote. 

As the history of the United States shows, 
the granting of the franchise by itself does not 
insure to the Negro an opportunity for de- 
velopment. If this end is to be attained the 
extra legal and indirect discriminations must 
be abolished and the basis of economic inde- 
pendence established. These guarantees have, 
to a large extent, been applied by the British 
in Jamaica. The most interesting feature of 
the history of this island is the gradual dis- 
appearance of the old plantation economy in 
favor of an economy based upon small peasant 
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farms. During the last seventy years the 
planters monopoly of the land has been de- 
stroyed and thousands of Negroes have ac- 
quired title merely by squatting upon land for 
an uninterrupted period of 12 years. Many 
others have purchased land with the aid of an 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board and local 
loan cooperative societies. The government 
has established a homestead system for gov- 
ernment lands; and during the last few years 
it has begun to buy up private estates for di- 
vision among Negro farmers. Today a few of 
the old sugar plantations will still be found 
in Jamaica, and the United Fruit Company 
has under cultivation about 110,000 acres of 
bananas. Nevertheless there are 165,000 pro- 
perty owners in the island at present (of whom 
129,000 own properties of less than $200 in 
value) together with 40,000 crown tenants. 
Many of these Negro landowners also work as 
laborers upon European estates, but they usu- 
ally refuse to work between Friday noon and 
Tuesday morning. The interval is spent in 
cultivating their own tiny ‘patch of “ground,” 
often located miles away from their European 
employer. The land situation in Jamaica is 
by no means perfect. At present there is the 
utmost confusion in regard to titles and boun- 
daries ; and the government has not yet adopted 
a comprehensive policy of peasant settlement. 
Nevertheless the condition of the Negro popu- 
lation in Jamaica today, seems to be far su- 
perior to that of the peons of Porto Rico or 
Cuba, or even of the peasants of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. 


The contrast between British policy in Ja- 
maica and American policy in the neighboring 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico is striking. 
Partly because of a system of tariff privileges 
the American sugar producer has gone into 
both of these latter territories during the last 
thirty vears and acquired control over the best 
land. As a result the peasant proprietorship © 
that once existed in Porto Rico and Cuba has 
given way to a system of servile labor for 
American plantations at literally starvation 
wages. The per capita exports of Porto Rico 
and Cuba today are greater than the per 
capita exports of Jamaica. But the profits 
from these exports have gone to American 
sugar companies, at the expense of native de- 
velopment, in contrast to Jamaica where the 
development of peasant proprietorship has 
been encouraged and where nobody goes with- 
out food. 


(To be continued in June Oprortvnrry) 
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Faith 


A STORY 
By Tuetma T. CLEMENT 


pee DAVIS JOHNSON chuckled 
contentedly as he gazed at the torn page 
of the “Daily News.” For a moment—and 
just a moment—his grin faded and he groaned 
as he drew one leg under him. That leg felt 
dead, for Jefferson Davis Johnson had been 
stretched out on this cold floor—cold even in 
August—for four nights and four days. He 
twisted himself around on the floor so that the 
light from the one window with the bars in 
front shone directly on his paper, then he 
stretched himself. His foot touched a wall 
and his outstretched arm touched the opposite 
wall. Not a tall man either, just five feet five 
inches to be exact. Scanning the page care- 
fully, he found the place where he had stopped 
reading, then began again, pronouncing aloud 
syllable by syllable in a harsh but steady voice 
the words he understood, often omitting words 
necessary to the intelligibility of the sentence. 

Jefferson Davis Johnson was pleased—why 
shouldn’t he be? The largest white paper in 
town and there was his picture—the one he had 
taken at the last fair. Looked like an immense 
ink blot on the gray white paper, but it was he 
himself—and his derby and his grin! Then the 
headlines. That was what pleased him most. 

“Johnson, Negro to Hang Thursday.” 

He laughed hysterically and sat up on the 
floor. 

The paper had the facts down just as he 
had told them, the robbery, the shooting, and 
the escape. Only one thing hurt him; there 
was another article in the paper that attrib- 
uted other crimes to him. He did not mind 
bearing guilt for his Cap’n, but he objected 
to bearing it for anyone else. 

“Johnson, Negro to Hang Thursday.” The 
Negro thoughtfully stroked his unshaven chin. 
Thursday! This was Tuesday. Must be 
about five o’clock in the morning, for it had 
just become light enough for him to read the 
pages that someone had thrust in his cell dur- 
ing the night while he slept peacefully. Two 
more days for his Cap’n to make the police the 
laugh of the country! Why, Thursday he’d 
be in South America! Hadn’t Cap’n Jim told 
him so? Jefferson Davis Johnson laughed 


again—a hollow voice that echoed and re- 
echoed in his dismal dungeon. Funny. He— 
the most harmless man in his community and a 
deacon of the Ebenezer Baptist Church—in 


jail for killing a man. <A white man! Re- 
minded him of Bible stories—Jesus suffering 
for his brothers’ sins. A martyr. 

But not for long. Hadn’t Cap’n Jim told 
him so? 

Jefferson Davis Johnson thanked God that 
he was a Christian and that because he was a 
Christian and recognized duty, he had not 
feared to stick to this man to whom he owed 
so much. Fearlessly he had followed and fear- 
lessly he had done just as he had been told to 
do. He had wondered many times since then 
just why the Cap’n should want any one killed 
—but it was white folks’ business and not for a 
nigger to meddle in. Of course he’d heard 
whispers—about a quarrel between the Cap'n 
and this man over the Cap’n’s wife, but that 
was none of his business. Hadn’t the Cap'n 
let him live in one of his houses without paying 
for it? Hadn’t the Cap’n given him clothes 
and food and a job when he needed them? At 
first he’d refused but the Cap’n had shown him 
the path of Duty. 

And everything was all right; everything 
had happened just as Cap’n Jim had said it 
would—the capture and all. A smile again 
appeared on his solemn face. He was thinking 
of yesterday, his first time in a court room. 
Cap’n Jim was on the jury. If the Negro had 
had any misgivings, they had all left him when 
the Cap’n had winked at him once during th 
trial, and when he had put his arm around his 
shoulders after the trial and whispered that 
everything was all right. These things had 
reassured him of his master’s power. 

He had confessed and been sentenced to 
hang Thursday. What fools those officials 
were! Tonight, yes, Tuesday night, Cap’n 
Jim was going to take him to New Orleans and 
send him on to South America where his young 
wife and child were perhaps already waiting 
for him. Cap’n Jim said he’d send them 
earlier. How he longed to see them! Two 
weeks since he left that night—two long weeks 
away from them. For the first time this man 
seemed weak. He swayed, and again stretch- 
ing himself on the floor, he pressed his fore- 
head against the coldness of it and wept aloud. 

II. 

Jefferson Davis Johnson lay still as death. 
Suddenly he raised himself on his elbow and 
held his head. “My Gawd,” he mumbled, “it’s 
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Jark—mus’ be night.” He felt a quick cold 
draft of air, and as his vision cleared he saw 
a man’s leg just at his head. Without looking 
up he threw both arms around the legs and 
holding them tightly whispered huskily: 

“Ready, Cap’n. So glad—so tired—” 

“Cap’n Hell!” a voice rasped in a fierce un- 
dertone, and wrenching free one leg, the man 
kicked the Negro against the wall. 

One arm supporting his body and the other 
shielding his face, the Negro queried pa- 
thetically: 

“What ya want, Master?” 

With a triumphant grin the man leaned 
above Jefferson Davis Johnson and said slowly 
and emphatically, “Yuh gonna hang now, 
Nigguh—now! Damn yuh!” 

“But the Cap’n—Thursday—de jury—de 
papers—wait—heah ’tis”—reaching for the 
paper. 

“Thursday Hell!” and dragging him to the 
cell door—“See anybody in that there hall?” 

“No, suh—” 

“Ain’t there and won’t be soon—c’mon damn 
yuh! Lose my bet if I don’t show yuh in ten 
minutes 

Everything went black to the Negro as he 
felt his way down the corridor—prodded from 
behind by the man—too weak and frightened 
to resist. He tried to pray, and once he said 
aloud, almost prayerfully, “Cap’n Jim, O 
Gawd, Cap’n Jim. Come quick—don’t let ’em 
hang me!” 

The rest was lost in the noise of a thousand 
bloodthirsty voices as captor and captive ap- 
peared in the doorway. 
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The Negro was lifted and thrown in a 
wagon where he lay limp and senseless—and 
was taken miles—thousands of them it seemed 
to him. In the midst of a forest where even 
the starlight was hidden by spreading 
branches, a thousand savage men who had left 
their civilization behind them, lost themselves 
in utter abandon. There was darkness there 
so thick that the first red flicker on a distant 
tree seemed to shatter it into atoms. The 
flicker rose, a giant candle lighted the forest 
and the demonaical faces of those thousand 
men whose shrill voices rose in a thousand dis- 
cordant yells. 

Jefferson Davis Johnson had not resisted. 
Dazed since he had been taken from the jail, 
he had no thought or feeling. He had not even 
felt the rope tighten about his wrists as they 
were fastened to two branches of a tree, and 
he did not now feel the red ribbons of flame as 
they encircled his body. As the forest grew 
lighter he seemed to be searching, intently 
searching the crowd. Finally his face glowed 
with a light that was not of the flames. A 
light that seemed to come from within—he 
had found that for which he had been search- 
ing, a familiar face, almost close enough for 
him to touch had he been able. He did not 
notice that the face was a leering mask of con- 
tempt and deceit—he only saw behind that 
mask the features he loved so well. 


“Thank Gawd,” he whispered, “I knew yuh’d 
come, Cap’n.” 


A screen of red and blue flame hid his Cap’n 
from him forever. 


Vanities 


By Rosert Turner Forp 


HESE be three vanities 
To which the mind of man is prey— 
Church steeples pointing mutely skyward 
At nothingness—tombstones crumbling to dust away— 


Hope that some vague, unseen tomorrow 


Will ease the bitter sorrow of today. 


h. 
id 
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been conferred 
upon three white 
men, whose sery- 
ices have been of 
constructive char- 
acter and of ines- 
timable value not 
only in advancing 
the progress of 
the Negro, but 
through this serv- 
ice in promoting 
the welfare of our 
country as a 
whole. 


The geographi- 
cal distribution of 
the Awards is in- 
teresting in that 
it indicates the 
fact that creative 
achievement 
among Negroes is 
not limited to any 
one section of our 
country. Eighteen 


St. Servan by Palmer C. Hayden states have been 


(Submitted for Harmon Awards, 1928) 


represented, eight 
of them Southern. 


Fifteen of the 


An Experiment in Inductive number of 


Service 


By Mary Beartie Brapy 


N this era of five-year plans—‘five year 

plans in four years”—and other plans, it is 
quite appropriate to review the five-year ex- 
perimental program of Awards for Distin- 
guished Achievement Among Negroes which the 
Harmon Foundation has been conducting, in 
cooperation with the Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

In summarizing this experience, the results 
can perhaps most easily be classified, first from 
the very tangible point of view of the Awards 
themselves, and secondly, from the larger 
_ramifications from the point of view of effect. 

Sixty-seven awards have been granted in 
nine different fields of achievement. In addi- 
tion to these a number of honorable mentions 
have been made, and in the field of Fine Arts 
a number of ‘prizes have been granted for in- 
dividual pieces of work. 

In the field of Race Relations, awards have 


Awards have been 

granted resi- 

dents of the State 

of New York; 

Illinois has had 
seven; Virginia six; Georgia four; the District 
of Columbia, Alabama and North Carolina 
three each. Five of the Awards have gone to 
women; two in Fine Arts, two in Education 
and one in the field of Literature. 

So much for a few of the factual details of 
this experiment in public recognition of 
achievement. As far as the more intangible 
results of the program are concerned, they 
probably could best be presented by an unoffi- 
cial observer who had remained on the outside 
of the work and had the perspective of dis- 
tance, unbiased by hopes, aims and close work- 
ing contact with the problems of administra- 
tion. 

It should be of interest, however, and some 
value to consider the subject from the angle 
of the organization that has had it most at 
heart, especially as the activities have been 
motivated by the simple desire to recognize out- 
standing achievement, entirely devoid of any 
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concern for propaganda in other directions of 
the race problem. 

The program throughout has been a 
straightforward one, and as far as the Founda- 
tion is concerned, this unity of purpose has 
amply justified itself in the heavy dividend in 
the form of increased public interest in the 
creative work of the American Negro. 

The late William E. Harmon, founder of 
the organization which bears his name, had 
come closely in touch with the Negro when as 
a boy he roamed the Western plains with the 
soldiers of the Tenth Cavalry, colored, of 
which his father was one of the white officers. 
Interested in people and their problems from 
childhood, having reached financial success step 
by step up the ladder through his own efforts, 
and having by nature a strong sense of in- 
dividual responsibility for the welfare of the 
social order, it was quite natural that when he 
was able to give expression to his ideas of con 
structive public service in an organized way, 
that Mr. Harmon should include in his pro- 
gram of work at least one activity which would 
be specially concerned with the advancement 
of opportunities for members of the black race. 

Mr. Harmon had a very definite genius for 
getting down to the heart of things, and in 
working towards the solution of problems with 
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Believing strongly that the progress of civil- 
ization depends to a large degree upon intel- 
ligent and courageous leadership, the best 
method of procedure appeared to be that of in- 
dividual recognition which, it was hoped, would 
be gradually translated to and identified with 
not only the capacity to achieve, but actual 
achievement of the race as a whole. 

The problem before the Foundation, there- 
fore, was largely one of approach, combined 
with research. Through the splendid coopera- 
tion of the Commission on Race Relations, with 
which the Foundation was affiliated in this 
project, the plan of Awards was brought 
widely before the attention of individuals and 
groups concerned with racial matters through- 
out the country. 

A new field was being ploughed and the seed 
was scattered broadly in order to determine 
the character of the soil in which we were 
working, and estimate the crops that might 
be expected. The first year was largely one 
of getting the Negroes themselves to know 
about and become interested in the Awards. 
Even in this first year, unusual pieces of in- 
dividual achievement, as well as life-long careers 
of splendid service, were brought to light of 
which little had been known in the past outside 
of the local community. 


which he was 
concerned, in- 
variably proceed- 
ed from the indi- 
vidual project to 
its larger and 
more general ap- 
plication. In this 
respect, the pro- 
gram of Awards 
for Negroes was 
no exception. The 
before 


question 
his mind was 
“With the com- 
paratively few 
thousands of dol- 
lars I set 
aside each year 
for the definite 
purpose of assist- 
ing Negroes to a 
better economic 
position, how can 
I make such a 


fund serve its 
maximum useful- 
ness?” 


Old Farmhouse in the Beauce Valley by Hale Woodruff 


(Submitted for Harmon Awards, 1929) 
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This first year was primarily one of fact- 
finding, but the results were so stimulating 
that all those immediately concerned with the 
work were greatly inspired and made conscious 
of the service potentialities of the project 
which had been undertaken because of the 
vision of Mr. Harmon. 


At first, quite frankly, the emphasis of the 
announcement of the Awards was to increase 
wide recognition of Negro achievement. It al- 
most immediately became evident, however, that 
it was just as important to make the Negro 
group as a whole more conscious of the achieve- 
ments of the members of its own race. 


In most of the fields of activity which were 
covered by the Awards, namely, Business, Edu- 
cation, Religious Service, Literature, Science, 
etc., it was necessary to depend largely on the 
spoken or written word to get the public gen- 
erally to think more concretely in this direc- 
tion. 


The field of Fine Arts, however, has proven 
to be a most natural and successful medium 
from which more general appreciation radiates. 
The first year of the Awards program, about 
thirty artists throughout the country sent in 
samples of their work. Not having any idea 
of the amount or the quality of the produc- 
tions which would be submitted, it had been 
considered hazardous, both from the point of 
view of the Awards and from the welfare of 
Negro artists themselves, to make any plans 
for public exhibition. However, so much ma- 
terial of individual character, direct in presen- 
tation, and sincere and effective in execution 
was received, it was decided that in succeeding 
years this form of achievement should be ex- 
hibited as widely as possible in keeping with 
the relative importance and value of the work 
concerned. 


The Foundation was indeed fortunate in 
having the interest and enthusiasm of Mr. 
Harry Edmunds, which made it possible to hold 
the first three exhibitions at International 
House in New York. Here in this friendly 
meeting ground many races mingled in their 
common appreciation of art. The Press saw 
news value in the exhibitions; the critics made 
most constructive comment, and from year to 
year the quality of the work showed steady 
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progress upward, even to the uninitiated in art 
forms and technique. 

While in the beginning it is true, a certain 
percentage of the attendance came to see the 
work largely out of curiosity, the genuineness 
of the productions could not help but engender 
respect, and anticipation for future exhibi- 
tions. It became increasingly evident that the 
most desirable results could be obtained by 
putting the exhibitions on as professional a 
basis as possible. This need was double- 
headed, both as far as the stimulation of the 
artists themselves was concerned, and from 
the point of view of holding the clientele al- 
ready obtained, and adding to it from year to 
year. 

The exhibition held this past February at 
the Art Center has already proven to be an 
important milestone in the history of achieve- 
ment among Negroes. It has been regarded 
as an outstanding -exhibit on its merits as 
art, and not simply an interesting collection 
of the best work that Negroes can do. It sym- 
bolizes the rounding out of the experimental 
period which Mr. Harmon set for this pro- 
gram, and the value of the Awards has been 
demonstrated. 

From its vantage point in the pilot house, 
the Foundation has observed the widening 
channel and the broader horizon ahead. Mr. 
Harmon’s firm belief in the conquering power 
of straightforward public information as a 
weapon against prejudice has been justified as 
far as his Awards are concerned. 

The next problem to be faced is how to 
wisely and effectively cultivate more ground. 
With a total acreage, one might say, of more 
than eleven million people, it seems impossible 
to believe that the scant list of approximately 
seven hundred names which the Foundation 
has on its records can in any way represent 
the total outstanding achievement of Negroes 
which is worthy to take its place in the first 
ranks, without regard to race. 

This great disparity in figures most effec- 
tively demonstrated the need for the continua- 
tion of these Awards. With plough, therefore. 
sharpened for action and its smaller cultivated 
fields yielding annually greater crops of recog- 
nition and appreciation, the Foundation hopes 
to open up wider, and even more fruitful fields 
in what now, apparently, is virgin territory. 
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The Economic Crisis of the Negro 


E are in the grip of an intensive and ex- 
tensive economic crisis. It is severe. It is 
stubborn. It is batHing. It involves the business 
man, the worker, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
teacher, the preacher and the farmer, the buy- 
er, the seller, the tenant, the landlord—all. 

It is not local. It is not national. It is not 
racial. It is not creedal. It 


By A. Puiuie 


deposits, will quite considerably swell the sum. 
In this financial debacle, Negro banks and their 
general business have been hit hard. Probably 
the strongest bank ever organized among Ne- 
groes, the Binga State Bank of Chicago and 
the First Standard Savings, the American Mu- 
tual Savings of Louisville and the Peoples Sav- 

ings Banks in Nashville, 


is world-wide in scope. Dif- 


ferent from and worse than A. Philip Randolph is the 
General Organizer of the Bro- 
therhood of Sleeping Car Port- 
ers. For a number of years he 
has been one of the leaders in 
the fight to organize Negro 
workers. He was one of the retail merchants, foreclos- 


a scourge or pestilence such 
as the Black Death of the 
Middle Ages in Europe or 
an earthquake anywhere, it 
is a blight on all lands and 
afflicts all peoples. 

In its devastating path, 
stalk the menacing and un- 
sightly figures of hunger 
and want, crime and corrup- 
tion, crashes and conflicts of 
labor and capital, increased 


founders and co-editor of the 

Messencer Magazine during 

the period of its publication. 
—Tue Eprror. 


closed their doors. 

In the last decade, ac- 
cording to the Comptroller 
of Currency, 5640 banks 
failed with deposits of $1,- 
721,000,000. And the mor- 
tality among wholesale and 


ures on homes and farms, is 
frightful and _ staggering. 
Commercial failures exclu- 
sive of banks numbered 26,- 
335 with total liabilities of 
$668,283,842. There is no 


bankruptcies, mergers, mob 

violence, lynching, racketeers, bribery, black- 
mail, political and intellectual hijacking, moral 
malaise, misery and suffering of men and 
women, aged and children. 

Unemployment, the most serious aspect of 
this crisis is guessed at, in the absence of an 
index gauge in the United States of America, 
to range from 3 to 8 millions. In England where 
more accurate figures obtain, the jobless are 
estimated at some 2,500,000; in Germany 
about, 3,000,000; in Italy 800,000; in Japan 
500,000; and now even France of a small es- 
tate, peasant class population, hitherto rela- 
tively free from unemployment is swinging into 
the vicious cycle. 

Estimated bank failings, another aspect of 
the crisis, for 1930 up to December are 981 
with deposits of $312,000,000; fifty-one clos- 
ing their doors in the South in one day, ac- 
cording to the Literary Digest of December 
27th, 1930. The record year for bank suspen- 
sions was 1926 with 956 involving $270,000,000 
in deposits. Nineteen thirty, when the smoke 
clears, is expected to record 1000 failures with 
well-nigh three quarters of a billion deposits. 
The collapse of the Bank of United States in 
December with some $200,000,000 deposits and 
400,000 depositors with 59 branches, together 
with the Chelsea Exchange Bank with 7 bran- 
ches in New York, involving $23,000,000 in 


way of estimating its tre- 
mendous extent, and the social and economic 
losses entailed. 

Suppose we say that an average of 5 millions 
of workers have been unemployed during the 
year 1930 which is probably more nearly right 
than wrong and that the average wage-salary 
loss is $3.00 per worker per day, the total 
wage-salary income loss is five billion four hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Now, it is estimated that the Negro working 
class population, as of the U. S. Census of 
1920, represents 11.6 per cent of the general 
working class population of the country. Thus, 
considering the fact that the Negro is regard- 
ed as the marginal worker, “first fired and last 
hired,” there are surely not less than 500,000 
unemployed. Says the National Urban League, 
in a recent survey of unemployment in 25 in- 
dustrial centers among Negroes, by T. Arnold 
Hill and Ira De A. Reid: “Unemployment sta- 
tistics of twenty-five cities for the period Janu- 
ary Ist to September 30th, 1930, show a de- 
crease of 34.5 per cent in number of available 
jobs for Negroes and an increase of 39.9 per 
cent in number of applicants over same period 
for 1929. But the average wage-salary income 
per Negro worker is not as high as the general 
average for the country. Let us say that it is 
roughly $2.00 per day per worker, this would 
represent a minimum wage-salary income loss 
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for the race for 1930 of some 360 million dol- 
lars or about a million dollars a day. 

This economic loss reflects itself in increased 
physical deterioration, sickness, moral degen- 
eration, family difficulties, reduced patronage 
of doctors and non-payment of bills, less and 
poorer food and clothing, lapses of insur- 
ance policies, longer bread lines and the giving 
of the “dole.” 

According to the survey of the National Ur- 
ban League: “In almost every city Negroes 
constitute a larger part of the beneficiaries of 
charitable agencies than they do of the popula- 
tion. This is because they receive a Smaller 
share of the work.” 

Such are the plight and ills of the Negro. 

What of the remedy? This may be more ob- 
vious after we seek the causes that appear to 
be many and varied. It is quite possible, too, 
that there is no absolute cure for unemployment 
under the present competitive economic system. 
But some fundamental remedies are applicable 
when the behavior of phenomena making for 
unemployment is adequately known. 

As to the nature of the types of unemploy- 
ment, there are residual, seasonal, cyclical, and 
technological. 

Residual unemployment, like the poor, is al- 
ways with us. The Committee on Elimination 
of Waste in Industry of the Federated Engin- 
eering Societies in its report, “Waste in In- 
dustry,” published in 1921, states: In the best 
years, even the phenomenal years of 1917 and 
1918 at the climax of war-time industrial ac- 
tivities, when plants were working to capacity 
and when unemployment reached its lowest 
point in twenty years, there was a margin of 
unemployment amounting to more than a mil- 
lion men. This margin is fairly permanent: 
seemingly one or more wage earners out of 
every forty are always out of work.”* And it is 
difficult to visualize the non-existence of some 
lag of unemployment, though short, less vexa- 
tious and burdensome, to be sure, even under 
a socialized and more highly coordinated eco- 
nomy. 

Seasonal Unemployment 

Seasonal unemployment has long since beset 
the heels of the worker. It is probably putting 
it conservatively to say that practically every 
industry is in a measure seasonal. Hoover engi- 
neers showed that workers in the building 
trades were employed on the average but 63 
per cent of the year. Investigation discloses 
that factories in the men’s clothing industry 
are running on the average of about 69 per 
cent of the possible working time, according to 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Director of the League 
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for Industrial Democracy. Here again, season- 
al unemployment seems to be indigenous ani 
chronic to our Manchester laissez faire. 
economy. 

But probably the type of unemployment 
which occasions greatest fear and hardship 
among the workers is cyclical in its character. 
In the last 120 years in America about fifteen 
periods of industrial depression and prosper- 
ity, appearing with a sort of rhythmic regular- 
ity, have given us pause. 


Technological Unemployment 


But cyclical unemployment is not the most 
baffling aspect of the depression, for its aver 
age duration, says the Cambridge Associates 
of Boston, is slightly over 18 months. Whereas, 
there is no apparent end to technological un- 
employment, that is, unemployment created by 
the machine, labor-saving devices, efficiency 
methods and industrial and commercial con 
solidations. 

Note this picture. The automatic elevator in 
apartments and office buildings has eliminated 
men. “Seven men now do the work which form 
erly required 60 to perform in casting pig 
iron; 2 men do the work which formerly re 
quired 128 to perform in loading pig iron! 
One man replaces 42 in operating open 
hearth furnaces. A brick-making machine in 
Chicago makes 40,000 bricks in one hour. It 
formerly took one man 8 hours to make 450. 
In New York from 1914 to 1925 the number 
of workers in the paper box industry decreased 
32 per cent while the output per wage earner 
increased 121 per cent.” 

It is estimated that some 15,000 or 25,000 
extras in the motion picture industry are un- 
favorably affected by the “talkies” and that 
“canned” music in the movie theatres has de- 
stroyed the skill and rendered jobless thou- 
sands of musicians. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board, the output per man in manu- 
facturing is 45 per cent greater in 1929 than 
in 1919, although there was a decrease in 
workers in manufacturing of 10 per cent, even 
before the depression of 1929. In mining, the 
output per person increased from 40 to 45 per 
cent, but the numbers employed dropped ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. In the last decade, 
the efficiency of the railroad workers measured 
in ton-miles greatly increased, and rail em- 
ployees lost jobs to the extent of 300,000 more 
or less. As a result of tractors, corn huskers, 
binders in the wheat fields and other machinery, 


*Hearings before the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Unemployment in the U. S., 1929, p. 491. 
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the output per farm worker increased 25 per 
cent, and, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, about 3,800,000 left the farms for 
the cities, white and colored. In mining, rail- 
roading, manufacturing and farming, workers 
decreased in the last 10 years by about 2,800,- 
000, observes Prof. S. H. Schlicter of Cornell. 

Former Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
points out “that a puddler and one helper, in 
the old days could turn out from 2,500 to 
3,000 ‘pounds of puddled iron a day. With a 
machine and the new process, an engineer has 
produced 2,400 tons in ten hours. The corn 
husker does the work of 5 men. Binders in the 
wheat fields in Kansas with 10,000 men will 
do what 30,000 men formerly did. One hun- 
dred men in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
with the adding machine can do the work of 
500 brain workers. There is a machine in the 
Census Bureau that with 1,000 employees does 
the work of 10,000.” “Wherever you turn,” 
he continued, “drills, machinery, conveyors, 
processes and chemicals are doing the work— 
Track-layers and the railroad section hands 
find rails laid by mechanical devices, riveted by 
acetylene welders, and the dirt tramped around 
the ties with mechanical trampers. Longshore- 
men find ships loaded by mechanical devices 
and the freight laid upon conveyors that carry 
it from the ship’s hold into the storage ware- 
house on the dock. The hod carrier finds the 
brick and mortar dumped into boxes automa- 
tically pulled by a chain into an elevator and 
scooted up to the top of the building without 
his assistance. The concrete mixer finds the 
mix poured into a great cylinder which is a 
part of an automobile truck and is mixed by 
the same power that propels the car from the 
material yard to the place where the concrete 
is to be used.” 

This is but a glimpse into the amazing tech- 
nological revolution going on around us. It 
touches the Negro worker, skilled and un- 
skilled, as farm laborers, longshoremen, hod 
carrier, rail employee, etc. And whether Negro 
workers are employed in an industry directly 
affected by technological changes or not, they 
are hit indirectly, since when the skill of a 
group of white workers is liquidated by an in- 
vention, they fall into the category of un- 
skilled workers or competitors of Negro work- 
ers, unless, they (the white workers) are voca- 
tionally restrained, which is not yet the rule. 
Already in the South, the influence of the me- 
chanization of the farms and the march of 
mass production are creating a surplus of 
white workers who are becoming absorbed 
easily into menial forms of work formerly con- 
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sidered “Negro jobs,” such as teamsters, ice 
delivery men, scavengers, street cleaners, ash- 
cart drivers, road making, etc. 

Domestic work, too, is rapidly becoming me- 
chanized, thereby requiring less and less per- 
sonal servants. Besides, there is going on a 
process of hotelization and apartmentalization 
which tend to make for the centralization of 
personal service work where it is being sub- 
jected to the process of mass production, 
which, in turn, will result in more work done 
with less workers. While this may not be an 
immediate exigency, it is a rather certain fu- 
ture contingency, according to our present in- 
dustrial trends. 

Some Remedies 

The machine is a challenge to the nation, not 
only to black and white workers, and this chal- 
lenge cannot be met by charity, unemployment 
surveys and temporary jobs, however, impor- 
tant they may be for the nonce. No amount of 
charity is a remedy. Its a palliative. To feed 
the hungry and shelter the homeless is neces- 
sary but this should not obscure the funda- 
mental problem. 

The fact is the workers have worked them- 
selves out of work and will repeat the process 
in the next five or six years. They have pro- 
duced more goods and services than they can 
buy back with the wages they receive. The de- 
pression is not so much the result of over pro- 
duction as of under consumption. The people 
have a physical desire for goods they have no 
economic power to command. 

High Wages 

Obviously if the wage earners, the large ma- 
jority of the population, cannot buy back what 
they produce which results im piling up large 
inventories, one remedy will consist in increas- 
ing the purchasing power by raising the wage 
scale. A word about this problem. In the de- 
cade from 1919 to 1929, the numbers of work- 
ers engaged in manufacturing decreased 449,- 
775. Wages paid in 1929 showed an increase 
of $809,229,749 over 1919. Whereas the in- 
crease in the total value added by manufac- 
ture was $6,286,762,484. Put in another way, 
the employer was able to add $7.70 to the 
value of his goods for every dollar he gave to 
his employees in increased wages. The increase 
in the cost of raw materials in 1929 amounted 
to only $124,928,718 above the figures for 
1919. Thus the value added by manufacture 
increased $5,352,604,017 more than the in- 
crease in raw materjals and wages combined. 

In 1914, the average wage in American man- 
ufacturing establishments was $589, the value 
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added by manufacture per worker was $1,407. 
Five years later, in 1919, owing largely to the 
World War, wages had gone up to $1,162, 
but the value added by manufacture had in- 
creased to $2,756. In other words, the work- 
ers had received $573 more for creating $1,349 
of additional value. Eight years later, in 1927, 
the average wage was $1,299 and value added 
by manufacture had gone up to $3,303. The 
worker was receiving $137 more wages than in 
1919 but his production had increased $547 in 
value. Finally in 1929, the average wage was 
$1,318, and the value added by manufacture 
was $3,636. Here we find the workers’ wages 
had increased $19 in two years and the value 
of his output had gone up $333. Herein lies 
the basic cause of recurring depressions. The 
problem can only be solved by the most scien-- 
tific industrial statesmanship and social 
visions. 

High wages (real wages) are most signifi- 
cant as a remedy because wage earners are the 
most important and largest group of consum- 
ers in the country. Roughly, with their families, 
they represent 70 per cent of the population 
and receive an income of something more than 
32 billion dollars a year or 36 per cent of the 
national income; with the earnings of the sal- 
aried workers, who represent about 13 per cent 
of the population, the two groups, while con- 
stituting 83 per cent or more of the population, 
receive only 57 per cent of the nation’s income. 
And they purchase a great deal more than 57 
per cent of the nation’s consumer goods. On the 
other hand, the bond and share-holders and 
property owners, though representing 17 per 
cent or less of the population, receive about 43 
per cent of the nation’s income, and most of 
-this income is reinvested in producers’ capital, 
which is, in turn, a source of the production of 
more commodities the workers cannot buy, 
thereby, creating huge inventories and com- 
modity congestion or industrial paralysis. 


Shorter Work Day and Week 


But high wages alone will not solve the prob- 
lem of depressions. This fact is clearly recog- 
nized by the American Federation of Labor 
which is fighting for a 5-day week and by the 
Big Four Railroad Brotherhood Unions that 
have inaugurated a crusade for the 6-hour day. 
The 6-hour day may absorb nearly a quarter 
of a million idle rail workers. The progress of 
productive machinery, too, may eventually 
render the 4-hour day and the 4-day week 
practicable. How else will the surplus workers 
be employed? 
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Labor Unions 


Obviously neither high wages nor the shorter 
work day or week will come without the strug- 
gle of those who will benefit from them. All 
history attests that every social, economic, po- 
litical and religious reform has only been won 
through the utmost struggle, sacrifice and suf- 
fering. “Verily, there is no remission of sin 
except through blood.” 

Thus, labor organization is the primary and 
most effective factor in the solution of the 
problem of seasonal cyclical and technological 
unemployment, for it is only through the exer- 
cise of power, attainable through the organiza- 
tion of wage earners is it possible increasingly 
to exact higher wages and shorter hours of 
work. Labor alone will make the necessary 
struggle, sacrifice and undergo the suffering 
to stop its own exploitation. But the workers 
must be organized. Out of 41 million—only 
5 million are organized and benefit from 
fairly high wages and shorter work hours. 


Social Legislation 


But labor may be helped. Old Age Pen- 
sions are essential to those who have paid their 
price to society in industry in blood, sweat, 
tears and toil and are no longer able to keep 
the pace. And while the aged should be pen- 
sioned, the deadline against the men of 45 in 
industry should be removed. 

Employment could also be provided by rais- 
ing the compulsory school age and the adop- 
tion of a Federal Child Labor Law which 
would affect over a million child laborers who 
are competitors of their fathers in the labor 
market. 

Unemployment insurance, too, like sick, ac- 
cident, death and fire insurance, should be form- 
ulated and enacted as a national measure by 
Congress. Private charities are far too in- 
adequate. If unemployment, like sickness and 
death are unavoidable, insurance against it is 
indispensable. 

Of course, free national employment ex- 
changes and government works, planned over 
a long period, will help, but usually the politi- 
cal red tape incidental to developing public 
works, prevents the works from beginning until 
after the depression ends. 


Twenty-five Year Plan 
Beside the above-mentioned measures is the 
broad field of self-help by the people. In this 
field may be listed consumers and producers, 
cooperatives and workers’ credit unions, to 
mobolize small units of capital into large 
volumes, for economic strength and protection. 
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Among Negroes as among farmers and eco- 
nomically weak groups, the Appian Way of 
private capitalism is difficult if not impossible 
to trod, especially, in view of the increasing 
concentration and centralization of financial 
and industrial power into fewer and fewer 
hands. 


Through a process of interlocking director- 
ships, about 1,000 corporations dominate 
American business, and at the top of these 
stand J. P. Morgan and Co., the Bankers 
Trust and Guarantee Companies, the First Na- 
tional, the National City and Chase National 
Banks, who have under their control over 
$74,000,000,000, of corporate assets, equal to 
more than one-quarter of all the corporate as- 
sets of the United States. They practically 
dominate the business life of the United States, 
Central and South Americas and exercise a 
tremendous control in all Europe, Asia and 
Africa. This amazing empire of capital is 
more powerful than any political empire or 
monarchy the world has even seen. 


In this regime, the individual, black or white, 
is helpless. Negroes can only survive modern 
science and industrialism through consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperatives and labor organ- 
izations and through the support of labor and 
social legislation and political action in sym- 
pathy with the collective ownership, control 
and operation of the social productive and dis- 
tributive instrumentalities in our industrial so- 
ciety. This, however, requires scientific intel- 
ligence and a new type of character which can 
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Prodigal 


By Arna Bontemps 


SHALL come back when dogwood flowers are going 
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only come through systematic and methodical 
planning to eventuate through a period of a 
quarter of a ceutury, much of a piece in prin- 
ciple, with the Russian 5-Year Plan. Much 
time is needed for the tragedy of it all is that 
there are but few, either among the leadership 
or followship, who are aware of what is hap- 
pening to our modern, industrial life. 

Major factors in the plan should be work- 
ers’ and adult education, and a leadership of 
courage, education and integrity and a will to 
sacrifice for the economic well-being of the 
masses. 

To the development of such a plan the “best 
minds” of the race should be called to form a 
sort of Supreme Economic Council through 
which such a plan might be formulated and 
executed. No existing Negro organization can 
do it. It should embrace the “best brains” in 
all of the Negro movements, somewhat of the 
nature of Kelly Miller’s Sanhedrin, but smaller. 
Probably more nearly like the League of Na- 
tions which assembles the worlds greatest ex- 
perts to grapple with world problems such as 
the Young Plan. No single Negro organization 
is now strong enough to withstand the economic 
stress and strain of the coming years. United, 
scientific, courageous, honest and_ sacrificial 
endeavor alone can save the race. Have the 
leaders of church, school, press, politics, social 
service and race movements, the will and the 
spirit and world vision to meet this challenge? 
Either we accept the challenge, unite and rise 
or remain as we are and go down and perish. 
For, forsooth the old order passeth. 


And passing drakes are honking toward the south 
With eager necks, I shall come back knowing 


The old unanswered question on your mouth. 


When frost is on the manzonita shoots 


And dogwoods at the spring are turning brown, 


There between the interlacing roots 


With folded arms I shall at last go down. 
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frouR major changes in household occupa- 
tions among Negroes have been brought 
about by unemployment. They are the follow- 


ing: 

(1) Reduction of wages. 

(2) Substitution of white workers for Negro workers. 

(3) Longer hours and more tasks brought about by 
the reduction of the number of servants em- 
ployed. 

(4) Entrance into domestic service of housewives in 
order to provide for the family when the hus- 
band has been unable to find employment. 

As to the reduction of wages, there is abund- 

ant evidence of its existence in the records of 

National Urban League branches scattered 

throughout the country: Brooklyn reports that 

part-time workers who used to earn $10.60 to 
$12.60 a week are now offered $6.30 to $8.50. 

Boston reports that wages have been reduced 

to an “unreasonable minimum.” It is thought 

that some of this is due to decreased family 
income, but in many cases it has been done be- 
cause it could be done during this crisis. The 

Chicago Urban League has shown wage reduc- 

‘tions between 1931 and 1930 in actual cases 

handled by that organization. In many in- 

stances the reduction is more than 50 per cent 
as the following shows: 
DOMESTIC WORK 
Showing Comparison of 1930 and 1931 in Wages and 
Working Conditions Actually Offered by Employers 


Number 
in : 
Duties Family Wages 1930 Wages 1931 

General work and cooking 

(Stay on place) 10 $15.00 $10.00 
General work and case of 

twin babies (Home 

nights) 4 10.00 5.00 
To work 3 days for 

mother and 3 days for 

daughter. General work. 

(Home nights) Note: 

Previously 2 maids 6 6.00 


(no carfare) 


General housework and 
cooking in suburb (Stay 


on place) 6 16.00 8.00 
Second Maid work (Stay 
on place) a . 4 15.00 12.00 


General work: no cook- 
ing (Stay on place) A 


10.00 4.00 


Trends in Household Employment 


By T. Hin. 


General work: Plain cook 
Someone who prefers a 


home to wages 3 10.00 5.00 
General work and cook- 
ing (Home nights) 6 15.00 8.00 
General work and laundry 
No cooking (Stay on 
10.00 6.00 


place ) 

As to the use of white workers in homes for 
merly employing Negroes, instances have been 
reported from practically every section of the 
country. The practice is so general that it has 
begun to trouble many Negroes to whom domes 
tic service was anathema. In circles which once 
frowned down upon it, there is a tendency now 
to seek improvements and to build it up as an 
outlet for the capacity of Negroes. 

The practice of forcing upon domestics long- 
er hours and more work is a logical result of 
decrease in housework personnel. When two 
persons are asked to do the work formerly 
done by three in a family that does not de- 
crease in size and frequently increases, longer 
hours and less rigid classification of duties are 
inevitable. 

The fact that Negroes are so often the first 
to be dismissed and the last to be returned when 
there is an unstable employment condition, 
forces the Negro family to suffer from unem- 
ployment over a longer period than the white 
family. Negro men have not been able to get 
work up to the proportion they do in normal 
times. It is a daily happening that Urban 
League offices place more women than men, be- 
cause Negro women have had to go to work in 
order to tide over families during the current 
unemployment crisis, and they have gone for 
the most ‘part into household employment. 

Undoubtedly the number of Negroes in this 
class of work is decreasing, notwithstanding 
the fact that some are entering it for the first 
time because they must help with family ex- 
penses. Miss Eva Bowles of the Y. W. C. A. 
has verified this in a report of twelve cities in 
the Southern area. The Chicago Urban League 
placed fifty-seven household workers in Janu- 
ary 1930 and only twenty in January 1931: 
February 1930, forty-five; February 1931, 
thirty-two; March 1930, thirty-five: March 
1931, twenty-one. 
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Tur Banru Are Comine. By Ray E. Phillips. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


UDGING from erstwhile Sunday School lithographs 
the missionary, old style, was wont to camp calmly, 
Bible in hand, beneath some idyllic African palm, 
whence droves of docile heathen, be-washed and _ be- 
robed, flocked eagerly to hear his message. Today 
there are scores of separate and distinct religious sects 
at work on the Gold Reef of South Africa, breaking 
the peace of quiet Sunday mornings with a competitive 
clamor of bells, horns and barrel hoops. The more 
progressive missionary regrets this wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort. Much of his work is done through 
native clergy and lay-preachers, while his technique de- 
pends not only upon high-pressure interpreters, but also 
upon such modernisms as motorcycles, gramophones 
and moving pictures. The old “save-soul-save-all” 
theology is being more and more replaced by a social 
Gospel which seeks not simply conversion in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but more prominently a pro- 
gressive development of character. This new viewpoint 
has led Mr. Phillips of the American Zulu Mission in 
charge of Christian Social Service in Johannesburg to 
seek beneath the welter of race antagonism in South 
Africa the elements influencing the Bantu for good or 
for evil during his present period of rapid change. 

Land and labor are basic in the maintenance of all 
people. In regard to land, one native sums up the 
situation as follows: “When the white man first came 
to South Africa he had the Bible and we had the land, 
now we've got the Bible and he’s got all our land.” 
It is of little avail to preach morality and a clean, 
honest Christian life when wages for the natives in 
towns are below the subsistence level for those who 
have families to support. 

Again, there is the traditional background to con- 
sider. True enough, African witchcraft is one phase 
of a religion largely of fear and unhappiness, but the 
author seems to allow a degree of religious bias to 
creep into some few generalizations. Thus he speaks 
of the “hard, inscrutable face of a heathen” (in con- 
trast to the “kindly face,” fairly radiating “joy and 
goodwill” of the Christian convert) as if all pagans had 
visages awry and all Christians were perpetual Polly 
Annas. No doubt, from an European point of view, 
the native heathen schools deal with some “impure 
sexual allusions” and “obscene language and actions,” 
but it seems probable that considered with reference 
to the total complex of native life and culture, concepts 
of “impurity” and “obscenity” might take on a totally 
different content and meaning. Native medicine men, 
of which there are estimated to be some 4,000 in Natal 
alone, are sometimes given to gross trickery and to 
the unhygienic use of such casual surgical instruments 
as bits of rusty corset stays, but heathenism reveals at 
least one bright side in that the tribe or family was 
always responsible for the helpless members of their 
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group. Under the new order the European is to 
prone to be interested in the black man solely as 
workman and not as a human being, and where ancien! 
tribal ties have been broken by modern South Africa: 
city life the care of the physically incapable present, 
an unsolved problem. 

In Africa there are approximately seventy natives to 
every white man. It seems inevitable “that only thos 
people of other races shall find permanent peace in the 
future destiny of Africa who have learned to get along 
in brotherly fashion with men of colour.” Much racia! 
friction seems due to the fact that the one race is not 
sufficiently acquainted with the life and intimate prob 
lems of the other and to a failure to realize that “the 
interests of both whites and blacks are inextricably 
bound up together so that the prosperity of the one 
race depends on the prosperity of the other.” The 
author outlines some outstanding grievances and prob- 
lems, suggesting possible lines of solution, and traces 
the various movements which are assisting in bringing 
the two races together for friendly discussion of mutual 
problems and for better understanding of individual 
points of view. His style is piquant and informal, 
mingling concrete illustrations with abstract sociological 
conclusions in a fashion at once interesting and illu- 
minating. His thesis, the substitution of constructive 
social planning for the old policy of indifference and 
procrastination, will win the attention not only of those 
specifically interested in South Africa, but also of those 
concerned with problems of race in their broader im- 


plications. 
Nives Puckett. 


Cavipan tN Arraica. By Leonard Barnes. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $3.00. 


LTHOUGH Caliban in Africa presents a few facts 

not already known to students of conditions in 
South Africa, it is invaluable if for no other reason 
than that it ought to banish the cult that Negro leaders 
built up of General Jan Smuts on the occasion of his 
visit to this country about a year ago. There are those, 
indeed, who regret that this book did not appear soon 
enough to prevent the honors that were heaped upon 
the man who is one of the greatest enemies of the 
progress of the Negro race. In fact, however, its ap- 
pearance would have made little difference—one does 
not have to read anything about Africa in order to 
talk about it. And there is perhaps only one colored 
school in the country that offers a course in modern 
African history. 

After reading Caliban, one is almost tempted to 
conclude that Mississippi and Texas have lagged far 
behind in the race for leadership in asinine dumbness, 
monopoly on madness, and perfection in the prostitu- 
tion of the mind. Heflin and others ought to spend 
their enforced vacation from the Senate by taking a 
graduate course in prejudice from the South Africans. 
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‘They would be able to bring back niceties in barbarism 
unsuspected by the Southern branches of the American 
Legion and of the Methodist Church. The South has 
been too smugly complacent both in its culture and 
in its conviction that it had reached the non plus ultra 
of refinement in race terrorism. 

It would be futile to endeavor to compress within 
the limits of a book review an expose of conditions in 
Transvaal, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and Orange Free 
State. Only the salient facts can be summarized, 

Since 1926 a Color Bar law, which Lord Olivier has 
stigmatized as a “virtual return to slavery,” condemns 
a nascent black bourgeoisie to permanent proletarian- 
ism. “Adult (white) skilled wages in the urban dis- 
tricts are actually above the average income per oc- 
cupied person, whereas in other countries the corre- 
sponding rates usually represent about half the average 
income.” How is such an economic phenomenon pos- 
sible? By paying native workers an average of about 
$150.00 a year. Jobs must be created for some 150,000 
poor whites who are destitute, unemployed, and well- 
nigh unemployable except in Maffir work which they 
are too proud to do. Or rather, they do it and are 
dignified with the term of Engineer while the Kaffir 
doing the same work is a day laborer. Apprenticeships 
are open only to those who have reached the grade in 
school required by the compulsory education law for 
white children. The International Commercial and 
Workers’ Union (I. C. U.) meets the same kind of 
proscription that organized Negro labor encounters in 
the South. 

Five million natives have received about twelve per 
cent of the land—the worst. The 1,750,000 whites deign 
to cultivate an infinitesimally small part of the rest. 
The natives are, consequently, driven by hunger to the 
cities where the infant death rate and the tuberculosis 
rate are already alarmingly high. Residential segrega- 
tion is carried beyond a point that even the cub as- 
sistant district attorney of Richmond would not have 
conceived. “There is, so far as my knowledge goes,” 
comments Mr. Barnes, “and with the possible exception 
of one or two small church institutions, no organiza- 
tion, official or voluntary, in any part of South Africa, 
dealing with the reception and entertainment of natives 
who arrive in the towns in search of employment, or 
even assisting them to find it.” And yet, in all prob- 
ability, if the National Urban League tried to establish 
a branch in Johannesburg, its representatives would get 
the same kind of welcome with which the recent Com- 
munist agitators in Texas were greeted. 

Ten years ago almost nine-tenths of the native chil- 
dren were illiterate. Only about one-fifth of the pro- 
ceeds of ordinary native taxes is used for native educa- 
tion. In all, a little more than $1,200,000 is earmarked 
annually for this purpose—less than twenty-five cents 
per capita. At last, let South Carolina point with 
pride to her magnificent munificence. Of industrial edu- 
cation there is practically none. Why should one train 
natives for jobs when there are not enough for whites? 

Only the very naive will be surprised to find the 
Dutch Reformed Church a leader in this policy of 
repression. South Africa’s Stellenbosch trial made the 
Dayton comedy seem like a side show. The Dutch are 
convinced that God is a South African who shares their 
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attitude on the color question. Typical of the attitude 
of the Church is this incident narrated by Mr. Barnes, 
who, it may be well to state, is white: 

“I once had occasion to take a Dutch parson, who 
was also a prominent Member of Parliament, on a 
nocturnal tour of the Cape Town slums. The Cape 
Town slums are among the worst in the world, and we 
were witnesses that night of heart-breaking scenes of 
squalor, disease, and abject want. There were per- 
haps three European derelicts among the several hun- 
dreds of colored people into whose tenements we wormed 
our way. My parson was visibly moved by what he 
saw. At the end, I asked him what he thought of it all. 
His reply was: ‘It is terrible. We cannot possibly 
allow white men to live in such conditions.’ 

“To him the misery of the great colored majority 
evidently appealed merely as a filthy ditch into which 
a few whites had fallen. His sole instinct, Christian 
shepherd as he was, was to give the whites a hand out 
of it. To the human needs of the ditch itself it simply 
did not occur to him to give a thought.” 

Mr. Barnes inevitably concludes that the situation 
is practically hopeless. ‘“Today, the native is near the 
end of his tether.” Again, “If the country holds to its 
present course, violent strife is, one would judge, at 
most a couple of decades off, probably less.” 

This conclusion has long been shared by a few ob- 
servers, including this reviewer. Mr. Barnes adds, how- 
ever, two elements which have not been generally 
grasped and which make the situation even more omi- 
nous. The British inhabitants, long looked upon as a 
liberalizing influence, have succumbed to this color- 
madness, are just as hysterical as the Boers, and just 
as determined to maintain white supremacy. More- 
over, secession from the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions is now accomplished in fact if not in theory. 

Of course, General Smuts although himself a Boer, 
has been held up as the High Priest of liberalism. 
Smuts, the “Father of the Mandate System,” showed 
his idea of trusteeship when he sent aeroplanes to kill 
defenseless women and children in the Bondelzwart 
area. Smuts, the gallant gentleman, felt called upon 
to deny in the recent electoral campaign that he had 
ever shaken hands with natives or received a bouquet 
of flowers from them. While Mr. Barnes refrains from 
mentioning these facts, he properly appraises Smuts 
when he says: “He is generally credited with being, at 
bottom, no better disposed towards native aspirations 
than any other Transvaal Boer.” In spite of overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary the General affirmed in his 
Rhodes Lectures that “The solid and incontrovertible 
fact remains that native progress in South Africa un- 
der white rule has been unprecedented.” And, worst 
of all, in the struggle between the Afrikaner spirit of 
repression and the Lugard spirit of a half-chance for 
the native, Smuts “rejoices at the prospect of Northern 
Rhodesia’s emergence as ‘another Transvaal on a small- 
er scale.” If the distinguished General returns to this 
country, it is to be hoped that a few Negroes will have 
read Caliban in order to be able to ask a few pertinent 
and intelligent questions. Above all, let some one ask 
Smuts what his programme is. If he is truthful, he 
will admit that he has none, except territorial segre- 


gation. RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 
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Clement M. Biddle 


Business Enterprise 


Following the success of the Colored Merchants As- 
sociation Stores which were organized by Albon L. 
Holsey of the National Negro Business League, a vol- 
untary chain of Negro grocery stores called the Nation- 
al C. M. A. Stores, Inc., has been launched with white 
and colored members on the Board of Directors. 


Among the sponsors of this organization is Clement 
M. Biddle, president of the Biddle Purchasing Company 
of New York City. Mr. Biddle, who comes from a dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia family long identified with 
liberal and progressive movements, is enthusiastic about 
the future of the C. M. A., of which he says: 


“I firmly believe that the National C. M. A. 
Stores, Inc., will fill a real need, and the loyalty 
of the colored people to the movement when it is 
understood will insure its success. It will open 
new vistas of opportunity for young educated col- 
ored men and women by training them in modern 
merchandising methods. It will make available to 
millions of white and colored customers standard- 
ized commodities purchased cooperatively direct 
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from producers at the lowest markets and resold in 
clean, sanitary stores at conservative resale prices. 
“It is formed upon sound economic principles and 


should succeed.” 


Art 

Over three hundred drawing sketches and paintings 
of African life and manners by the well known artist 
Cyrus Leroy Baldridge have been presented to Fisk 
University by one of America’s wealthy business execu 
tives. Cyrus Leroy Baldridge and Caroline Singer, his 
wife, have achieved notable distinction in their books, 
Turn to the East, a graphic depiction of life in China, 
and Africans, White and Black, a similarly descriptive 
work of the African scene. 
* 


* * 


In the 25th Annual Exhibition of the Washington 
Water Color Club at the Corcoran Art Gallery of 
Washington, D. C., two members of the Howard Uni- 
versity faculty are represented: One a crayon drawing 
of a street in Normandy by Howard H. Mackey, acting 
head of the School of Architecture; the other consisting 
of two pieces by Lois M. Jones of the Department of 
Art, entitled Corner of a Japanese Garden and Buddha. 
* 


Social Service 

Notable success has been attained in reclaiming juv- 
enile delinquents by the Visiting Teacher program fos- 
tered in Buffalo, New York, by the Buffalo Urban 
League and the Council of Social Agencies under the 
direction of Miss B. K. Taylor, who was first appointed 
in 1929. School principals are unanimous in their en- 
dorsement of this development of the Urban League 
program. Williams Evans is the Secretary of the Buf- 


falo Urban League. 


Appointments 

James Weldon Johnson, distinguished essayist, poet 
and novelist, formerly Secretary of the N. A. A. C. P.. 
has been elected Professor of the Adam K. Spence 
Chair of Creative Literature at Fisk University. 

* * * 

Simultaneously with the announcement of Mr. John- 
son’s election to Fisk, appeared a new edition of his 
Book of American Negro Poetry, with special syllabus 
for use in class rooms by Sterling A. Brown, a regular 
contributor to Oprrortunrry, who writes critically on 
current books under Chronicle and Comment. 

* * 

Mr. Harry Bragg, well known young New York bar- 
rister, has been appointed Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General of the State of New York. 
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Mrs. Carita 
Owens Roane 
has been ap- 
pointed Super- 
intendent of 
the Harlem 
Branch of the 
State Depart- 
ment of Labor, 
443 Lenox Ave- 
nue, New York 
City. Mrs. 
Roane the 
first colored 
woman to ob- 
tain such an 
appointment. 
She has _ had 
valuable exper- 
ience this 
type of work in 
the United 
States Employ- 
ment Service in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Y.W.C.A. 
and the Dunbar Vocational Placement Service of the 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments, New York City, 
and is highly qualified for this important position. 


Mrs. Carita Owens Roane 


Hospitals 


The Rosenwald Fund has issued a report on hospital 

facilities available for Negroes in America. 
* * 

Three Negro physicians have been appointed to the 
staffs of city hospitals of Detroit by Frank Murphy, 
the mayor. They are Dr. R. C. Markoe, a specialist in 
tuberculosis, who was assigned to the Herman Kiefer 
Hospital; Dr. James P. Young and Dr. E. A. Carter 
who were assigned to the Receiving Hospital. 


In Jacksonville, Florida, recently the new $300,000 
Brewster Hospital for Negroes erected by the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was dedicated. The hospital, modern in every 
detail, has 75 rooms for patients, 45 of these with 
private or connecting bath. All of the department heads 
and administrative officials are white, only the student 
nurses being colored. 


Surveys 

On April 1, Ira De A. Reid, director of the Depart- 
ment of Research of the National Urban League, began 
a nine months study of the Negroes in New Jersey, 
under the auspices of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, with an Advisory 
Committee from the Interracial Committee of the New 
Jersey State Conference of Social Work. 


* * * 


A special study of high school education for Negroes 
is being conducted by the Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. The survey is being made 
in order to ascertain facts regarding secondary educa- 
tion for Negroes. More than 1300 schools doing some 
high school work have been listed in the southern states. 
Many of these, however, are doing less than two years 
work of high school grade. 


* * * 


Negro Architects 

According to a statement recently issued by the De- 
partment of Architecture, Howard University, more 
than $40,000,000 worth of work has been done by Negro 
architects during the past five years. The first exhibi- 
tion of the work of Negro architects will be held in 
the new art gallery at Howard May 11-28. The ex- 
hibition will include memorials, schools, residences, 
churches, banks, office buildings, clubs, hotels, and 


apartment houses. 


Dr. J. P. Young 


Dr. E. A. Carter 


Dr. R. C. Markoe 
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Drama 

Several colored actors have +e- 
ceived favorable comment from 
metropolitan critics because of their 
fine work in current Broadway 
hits. Among these are Elizabeth 
Welsh, now in The New Yorkers, 
a popular revue, and Georgette 
Harvey and Richard Huey who 
are playing important roles in 
Five Star Final, the sensational 
newspaper play now in its fifth 
month at the Cort Theatre. Miss 
Harvey will be remembered for 


her excellent work in Porgy. 


Awards 

Dr. Abram L. Harris, former 
Urban League Fellow and Secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis (Minne- 
sota) Urban League, now Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Howard Uni- 
versity, has been awarded a grant 
by the Social Science Research 
Council for a study of the rela- 
tionship of Negro finance insti- 
tutions to Negro business enter- 


prise. 


* 


Among the Seniors of Columbia 
University, New York City, who 
were elected to the honorary scho- 
lastic society, Phi Beta Kappa, 
was James Bough, a colored stu- 


Georgette Harvey and Richard Huey in “Five Star Final” dent, who is a native of the Virgin 
Islands. 


WHO’S WHO 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, formerly a professor at 
Harvard, is an international authority on government 
and colonization. At present he is director of the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

ARNA BONTEMPS is the author of a recent novel, 
God Sends Sunday. 

MARY BEATTIE BRADY is the director of the Har- 
mon Foundation. 

E. SIMMS CAMPBELL, formerly of St. Louis, is do- 
ing covers and cartoons for America’s leading maga- 
zines, including Life, Judge and College Humor. 

THELMA T. CLEMENT, a young school teacher, is a 
newcomer to Opporuniry. Faith is her first pub- 
lished story. 

ALLEN ROHAN CRITE is a young artist from 
Boston. 

ROBERT TURNER FORD is from Baltimore. 

T. ARNOLD HILL is the director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations of the National Urban 
League. 

RAYFORD W. LOGAN is a professor at Virginia 
Union University, now doing graduate work at 
Harvard. 

NEWBELL NILES PUCKETT is a professor of . 


WHOS WHO 
x 


Sociology, Western Reserve University. 
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